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Some say that the 
modern assault rifle 
puts paid to the sub- 
machine gun. But there 
is one type of unit that 
still needs a weapon 
that combines compact 
size with controllable, 
maximum firepower - 
the Special Forces. 


pecial Operations soldiers carry them on 
deep penetration missions behind enemy 
lines, and the SAS has used them in 
making dramatic hostage rescues in full view 
of the world’s television cameras. You see 
them in the hands of the police at international 
airports, but you don’t see them in the en- 
tourage of the President of the United States. 
His bodyguards keep them hidden, under the 
dashboards of their cars, or in innocent-look- 
ing briefcases. 
They come ina variety of shapes and sizes, 
but sub-machine guns all have one thing in 
common. They provide the maximum amount 
of controllable short-range firepower in the 
smallest possible package. 
Evolution of the sub-machine gun 
Sub-machine guns evolved during World 
War I. In the confined, close quarter fighting 


The black, pressed-steel Uzi is 
typical of modern sub-machine 
guns, even though the design is 
well over 30 years old. 


of the trenches, troops needed a special kind 
of weapon: a compact gun, capable of auto- 
matic fire like a machine-gun, but that would 
be less of a handful in a trench than a bayonet- 
ted rifle. There were a number of designs, but 
the German Bergmann MP18 was the first 
really practical weapon to reach the troops. 

Even today, more than 70 years after the 
end of that war, the MP18 displays the classic 
characteristics of the sub-machine gun. It 
fired a pistol cartridge from a simple ‘blow- 
back’ mechanism. The low-power ammuni- 
tion meant that it was relatively easy to con- 
trol when firing on full auto; an important 
characteristic since a light weapon would be 
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In World War Il the Red Army equipped whole battalions with sub-machine guns, riding into battle on T-34 tanks 


hard to control with full-power ammo. 

Since then, sub-machine guns have 
appeared with a variety of complexity and 
finish. They have ranged from the beautifully 
manufactured Steyr-Solothurn, -made in 
Switzerland in the 1930s, to utilitarian designs 
turned out by the million during World War IL. 
The most primitive guns, such as the British 
Sten gun, looked to be thrown together out of 
gas-pipe and pressed steel. 


No role in the modern world? 

However, the development of the assault 
rifle at the end of the war seemed to signal the 
end of the line. The trouble with sub-machine 
guns is that they are inaccurate. They are fine 
for spraying bullets as long as you don’t mind 
where they go. The famous Tommy-Gun was 
even nicknamed the ‘trench broom’ by its de- 
signer because that was how he saw it being 
used. But people don’t fight in trenches any 
more. 

It could be argued that there is no military 
role for the weapon these days. Carbine ver- 
sions of the latest assault rifles are hardly 
larger than sub-machine guns, and can seem- 
ingly do everything that the simpler gun does, 
only more accurately and over longer dis- 
tances. Yet not only is the sub-machine gun 
still in existence, but more and more designs 
are being marketed every year. 

Part of the reason is that sub-machine guns 
are easy to make and maintain. It’s much 
cheaper to build large numbers of simple 
weapons than to tool up for the more complex 
and expensive manufacture of sophisticated 
assault rifles. 


A new type of war 

But there is now a new type of war, and a 
new type of warrior. The alarming rise in 
national and international crime and terrorism 
has brought the battlefield to the streets of 
the cities of the world. 

Security forces who are fighting this battle 
cannot, except in exceptional circumstances, 
use conventional weapons. What they require 
is a weapon which is small enough not to be 


obvious on the streets and easy to handle in 
confined spaces, such as in vehicles or build- 
ings. It must have enough stopping power to 
handle an armed criminal or terrorist, yet not 
be so powerful as to harm innocent bystan- 
ders half a mile away. 


Clandestine warriors 

Special Forces also particularly need such 
weapons. When you are on foot behind enemy 
lines, loaded with communications gear and 
explosives for some clandestine demolition 
work, you need simple, tough, reliable, fire- 
power that doesn’t weigh too much. And even 
further into the shadowy world of clandestine 
warfare, there is a need for guns that can fire 
silently. The easiest way to do that is to fit a 
silencer onto a gun that fires subsonic pistol- 
type ammunition, with a longer range than a 
silenced pistol, but one that is not so clumsy in 
confined spaces as a full-sized rifle. 


The sub-machine gun lives 

The sub-machine gun is the only practical 
weapon that comes near to matching all these 
needs, even though some examples are 
actually designed for very different reasons. 
The classic Uzi was produced in the 1950s 
when the fledgling state of Israel needed all 
the firepower it could get as quickly as pos- 


THE THOMPSON: 


First of the many 


Designed for the US Army in World War I, the 
Thompson was the first successful SMG. But it 
appeared too late for military service, and first 
saw action in the hands of US police. To the 
dismay of its designer, General John Thompson, 
the weapon soon became notorious as the 
classic gangster gun in 1920s Chicago and the 
favourite weapon of the IRA. 

The Thompson came into its own during World 
War Il when the US Army needed all the 
weapons it could get. It was also supplied to 
British and Allied forces, and saw action on all 
fronts. But the Thompson was still a relatively 
expensive weapon to make, and all armies soon 
adopted very cheaply made SMGs such as the 
British Sten gun. 


SPECIAL FORCES Sub Machine Gun Reference File 


ae 
Steyr MPi 


At first glance, the Steyr MPi 69 
poks like an Uzi clone, and in many 
is. The Austrian sub-machine 
t he same style of boxy body as 
the Uzi, with the magazine feeding 
through the pistol grip. However, it is 
not exactly the same, being a simpler 
veapon designed to be sturdy and easy 
manutacture 
he MPi 69 has a number of unusual 
es. First trigger pressure fires 
shot; pull the trigger back al 
vay for automatic fire. The applied 
‘ety is a cross bolt which passes 
jh the receiver. Pressed to the 
the thumb, it projects out 
and shows a white ‘S’ for 
sed to the left a red ‘F’ 
vs, releasing the trigger. In the 


vays | 
yun has 
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By using the pistol grip to house 
the magazine, the Steyr MPi has 
a longer barrel than the Beretta 
although the total length remains 
the same. This is the MPi 81, 
distinguished by the cocking 
handle on the left of the receiver. 


pulling back on the sling. To lessen the 
chance of accidents, however, a later 
model known as the MPi 81 has a 
conventional cocking handle. It also has 
an increased rate of fire 


Above: The small, boxy Ingram sub-machine 
guns are now an old design, and their light 
weight and high rate of fire make them 
difficult to control on full auto. Firing short 
bursts from the shoulder with stock extended 
makes the Ingrams accurate enough for ; 
security purposes, however, and a number of 
Special Forces and police hostage rescue 
teams use the weapon. 


Right: The Beretta PM 12 is a popular sub- 
machine gun that has achieved considerable 
export success. Post-war construction 
methods make the Beretta over 41b lighter 
than the Thompson gun (see box below), but 
no less effective. Grooves inside channel any 
dirt and debris, keeping the gun working even 
in bad conditions. 


A Marine ‘Tommy gunner’ covers his buddy 
on Okinawa in 1945. Although heavy, the 
Thompson was valued for its reliability. 

‘@ 
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he middle, the safety allows semi-auto fire Specification Muzzle velocity: c. 1,250ft per 
only. The sling is attached to the MPi 69 second 
cocking lever and the gun is cocked by Calibre: 9-mm Parabellum Rate of fire (cyclic): 550 rounds per 
Weight: 7.81b (loaded, with 32-round minute 


magazine) 


retracted) 
Barrel length: 10.24 in 


Length: 26.4 in (18.3in with butt 


Magazine: 25- or 32-round box 
Users: Austrian army 


Beretta Model 12 


| Beretta sub-machine guns have always 
| been superbly made, and were among 
the most sought after trophies of World 
War Il. The Beretta Model 12, 
troduced in the late 1950s, was 
jifferent. For the first time, the 
company used stamped metal parts 
and a tubular receiver. Although it 
voked simple, it was made to the usual 
high standard 
Making use of a wraparound bolt, the 
Model 12 is a compact but accurate 
apon. Although it sold well, by the 
1970s it had been replaced by the 
Model 12S. This looks much the same 
s the earlier gun, but has an improved 
ctor lever and a new epoxy resin 
a, making it much more durable 
he Model 12 was issued to Italian 
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SUB-MACHINE GUNS: 
The Professionals’ View 


ALF he modern professional soldier isn’ 

likely to carry a sub-machine gun a: 
his weapon of choice, but that’s due 
mostly to the improvements in modern 
assault rifle design. When he does, it wi 
be to take advantage of the strengths of 
the SMG — the round that it uses, the 
extra capacity of its magazine, and 
sometimes the improved accuracy he'll 
get from a barrel a bit longer than a 
pistol’s. 

“There are times when you just don’t 
want to use the small-calibre, high- 
velocity rounds of assault rifles. In a 
room full of terrorists the object is to 
stop each and every subject 
immediately, before he can pull a trigge 
or press the button on a remote-control 
detonator. For that you need large- 
calibre rounds that travel at relatively 
low speeds and either mushroom or 
break up on impact. 

“Hit the subject with an assault rifle 
round and it’s quite likely to go straight 
through him, sometimes without him 
even knowing it, leaving him able to fig! 
on. On top of that, the damage caused b 
5.56-mm rounds penetrating brick walls 
and flying around the streets is definitel 
to be avoided!” 


Special Warfare Instruct 
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Like many SMGs the Beretta PM 
12 has a grip safety — this is the 
prominent catch on the pistol 
grip just below the trigger guard. 
It reduces the chance of an 
accidental discharge, since you 
must be holding the weapon for it 
to fire. 


special forces, and is a popular choice 
with hostage rescue units around the 
world. It has been exported widely, to 
countries including Gabon, Libya, 
Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia and 


Venezuela. The Model 12 is also licence 


built in Belgium, Brazil, and Indonesia. 


sible. The quickest way to do that was to build 
sub-machine guns. But the Uzi’s small size, 
easy maintenance and tough reliability have 
made it a favourite with Special Forces teams 
around the world. By contrast, the Heckler & 
Koch MP5 is a scaled-down version of a suc- 
cessful German assault rifle, and is much 
more complex than other sub-machine guns. 
But it is very accurate, and in the skilled hands 
' eof the SAS has proved deadly. 


Specification 
Beretta Model 12 
Calibre: 9-mm Parabellum 
Weight: 8 4\b (loaded, 
magazine) 

Length: 26in (16.45in with stock 
folded) 


with 32-round 


Barrel length: 7.87 in 

Muzzle velocity: 1,250ft per second 
Rate of fire (cyclic): 500-550 rounds 
per minute 

Magazine: 20-, 32-, or 40-round box 
Users: Italian Special Forces and 
Carabinieri 


50 metres 


Sub-machine guns, with their short barrels and 
low-power rounds, are not long-range weapons. 
At 50 metres a good shot will be able to keep all 
the bullets in a burst in a circle 25-cm across. 


100 metres 


Spread of bullets 


from ab 


200 metres 


200 or 300 metres. 


Even at 100 metres, when the burst spreads out 


urst of SMG 
fire =. 


300 metres 


over 50cm, most of the bullets will hit a man-sized 
target. The probability of hitting that same target 
decreases dramatically as the range increases to 


Below: A US Secret 
Service agent, Uzi in 
hand, calls for 
assistance just after 
President Reagan is 
shot in Washington 
in 1981. His finger 
extended outside the 
Uzi's trigger guard 
indicates that the 
weapon is cocked 
and ready for firing. 


Right: Off-camera 
flash and a long 
exposure reveals the 
muzzle climb you get 
when firing on full 
auto. Each shot 
forces the weapon up 
and to the right, 
making bursts of 
more than three or 
four rounds very 
hard to keep on target. 


The only problem with the MP5 is the very 
complexity which makes it accurate. As long 
as you give it a thorough cleaning after every 
action, it will perform reliably and effectively. 
But give it the kind of battering that a soldier 
will subject it to in the field, and it will cease to 
function. For a battlefield weapon, this is a 
serious problem. Hostage rescues are dif- 


survive in the field. 


ferent. Action rarely last for more than a few 
minutes, and the troops who take part are all 
highly skilled weapons handlers. Accuracy is 
more important than the ability to fire after a 
week of mishandling which weapons have to 


Sub-machine guns have been manufactured 
in a number of countries over the years. The 


Spectre 


ITALY EE 


Urban terrorism has been a significant 
factor in Italian life for many years. 
SITES, a new company based in Turin, 
has developed a sub-machine gun 
specifically for counter-terrorism and 
unconventional war. 

The Spectre has been designed 
with a number of innovations which 
make it unlike anything else on the 
market today. It has a patented four 
column magazine, containing 50 rounds 
but taking up as little space as a more 
conventional 30-round box. It fires from 
a closed bolt, making it more accurate 
than most other sub-machine guns. It 
has a double action facility; when 
cocked, the hammer remains at the 
rear of the receiver, but a de-cocking 

ver allows it to move forward under 


Right: The Spectre is one of 
several new sub-machine guns to 
appear during the 1980s in 
response to the increased 
demand from police and 
paramilitary units. 


control without firing. While it is safe to 
carry in this state, pressure on the 
trigger will retract the hammer and 
allow the weapon to fire. 

To overcome the chamber heating 
associated with closed bolt weapons, 
the Spectre has a forced draught 
system, the movement of the bolt 
drawing cool air in from the rear when 
firing and so keeping barrel 
temperatures down. 


Specification ~ 
Spectre 

Calibre: 9-mm Parabellum 
Weight: 6.4|b (unloaded) 
Length: 22.8in (13.8in with stock 
folded) sii 
Barrel length: 5.12in 

Muzzle velocity: c. 1,310ft per 


second 

Rate of fire (cyclic): 850 rounds per 
minute 

Magazine: 30- or 50-round four-file 
box - 


Users: sales to undisclosed 
destinations 


Jati-Matic 


ne of the most interesting machine 
pistols to have been produced in recent 
s is the striking Jati-Matic from 
Finland 

ne of the main problems with small 
matic weapons is that they are 

to control on full auto. The Jati- 

c tackles the problem by having 

t recoil upwards at an angle from 
forcing the weapon down 

ng the effect of muzzle- 

he shape also means the pistol 
et higher than normal, aligning 
s hand with the barrel. This 

he Jati-Matic one of the few 

th which one-handed 

fire is possible. 

g foregrip under the barrel is 
also the cocking handle. Like the Steyr, 


FINLAND [sal 


The unusual shape of the Finnish 
Jati-Matic is an attempt to 
overcome the SMG’s biggest 
weakness: the tendency of the 
muzzle to climb off-target during 
automatic fire. 


the first pressure on the trigger fires 
single shots, and pulling the trigger fully 
back against a spring stop fires 
automatic. 

The Jati-Matic is offered with a full 
range of accessories, including a 
silencer and a laser aiming device. 


==] 
Specification second 
Jati-Matic Rate of fire (cyclic): 600-650 rounds 
Calibre: 9-mm Parabellum per minute 


Weight: 4.31b (loaded, with 20-round 
magazine) 

Length: 14.76in 

Barrel length: 8in 

Muzzle velocity: 1,180-1,312ft per 


Magazine: 20- or 40-round box 
Users: Finnish army 


Ingram Model 10 


You've all seen the movie. One of the 
bad guys, cornered by the forces of law 
and order, whips out a small, boxy sub- 
machine gun and starts hosing out lead 
The chances are that the weapon he is 
using will have been designed by 
Gordon Ingram, and it would be easy to 
regard it as nothing but a Hollywood 
oy. But the Ingram sub-machine gun is 
definitely not a toy. 
Ingram's Model 10 first appeared in 
the late 1960s, and its small size and 
righ rate of fire led to its use by special 
orces in Vietnam. Since then it has 
been adopted by security forces around 
he world. 

Largely made from steel stampings, 
he Ingram is a simple weapon to 
produce. It copies features found in the 


USA 


Right: The famous Ingram is now 
popular with Colombian drug 
traffickers and the gangs of Los 
Angeles as well as with military 
units. 


Israeli Uzi and the Czech cz 23, most 
notably the telescoping bolt which 
reduces the weapon's overall length, 
and the magazine housing inside the 
pistol grip. The Ingram has had a 
chequered production history, with a 
number of companies building the guns 
at one time or another. Most recently, 
SWD Inc has offered the 9-mm M-11, 
and the diminutive M-11A11 in .380 
(9-mm short). both with 16- or 30-round 
magazines. 


garh 
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Argentine FMK-3 has a similar mechanism to 
the Uzi, while the Australian F1 is unique for 
having a top-loading magazine. The Steyr 
MPi69 looks like the Uzi, but is simpler. Steyr 
also produce a sub-machine gun version of 
their AUG rifle. Brazil’s arms industry pro- 
duces a number of workable designs, while 
China’s Type 63 is a silenced weapon for clan- 
destine use. The Czech Model 23 is no longer 
made, but was the inspiration for the Uzi. Fin- 
land’s Jati is notable for its small size, while 
the French MAT 49 is a rugged design that is 
found all over the French-speaking world. 
Walther and Heckler & Koch produce sub- 
machine guns in West Germany, with H&K 
designs also being produced under licence in 
Greece. Israel’s Uzi is famous, as are the de- 
signs Beretta produces in Italy. Other Italian 
SMGs include the Franchi, Spectre, and 
AGM-1. The tiny PM-63 produced in Poland 
found favour with clandestine forces in Eastern 
Europe, but it is no longer being made. South 
Africa has produced a number of designs, as has 
Star in Spain. The British Sterling is an old de- 
sign in service in more than 90 countries. The 
Ingrams 9 is probably America’s most famous 
post-war design, but American industry makes 


Specification 
Ingram Model-10 
Calibre: 0.45-in ACP 


Weight: 8.4 |b (loaded, with 30-round 


magazine) 


Length: 11.6in (21.57 in with*stock 


extended) 
Barrel length: 5.75in 


Muzzle velocity: 850 ft per second 
Rate of fire (cyclic): c. 1,000 round 
per minute 

Magazine: 30-round box 

Users: Special Forces including the 
British SAS 


Walther MP 


Walther has long been a name to 
conjure with in the field of small-arms 
design, but in 1945 the company went 
into temporary eclipse, most of its 
factories being in East Germany. By the 
early 1960s, however, the company 
was back in business, and in 1963 
introduced a new 9-mm sub-machine 
gun, the Walther MP. 

A compact, well made weapon, the 
MP was made in two versions, the 
MP-L with a 10.12-in barrel and the 
MP-K, with a 6.73-in barrel. It is a 
simple blowback sub-machine gun, 
argely manufactured from steel 
stampings in the modern fashion. 

The first users of the MP were the 
West German navy and the Federal 
German police. Latin America has 


WEST GERMANY Pa 


In addition to its well-known 
range of pistols, the Walther 
company’s post-war range 
included the MP series sub- 
machine guns, which have been 
widely sold in South America. 


proved to be the best export market, 
with the Mexican navy acquiring 
Walther MPs, followed by the military 
forces of Brazil, Colombia and 
Venezuela. 


Specification 
MP-L 
Calibre: 9-mm Parabellum 


Weight: 81b (loaded, with 32-round 


magazine) 


Muzzle velocity: 1,300ft per second 
Rate of fire (cyclic): 550 rounds per 
minute 

Magazine: 32-round box 

Users: Columbia, Brazil and Venezuela 


Length: 29in (17.9in with stock 


folded) 
Barrel length: 10.12in 


Several Arab countries are so impressed with the Israeli Uzi that they pay huge 
sums of money fo acquire them secretly on the international market 


all kinds of SMGs, from the simplest weapons 
to the highest of high-tech designs. 


For years to come 

Small, cheap and easily concealed, the 
modern sub-machine gun is one of the most 
important tools for combatting the urban ter- 


Right: German 
security personnel fire 
their Heckler & Koch 
MP5s from a Mercedes 
during training in the 
1970s. At this time, the 
main threat was from 
the Baader-Meinhof 
terrorists, who were 
also armed with MP5s 
stolen from govern- 
ment armouries. 


Below: The SMG has 
found increasing 
employment amongst 
police units, where its 
short-range fire power 
makes it useful in 
urban sieges. Here, 
Uzi and shotgun 
armed Tennessee 
police have brought a 
hostage situation toa 
violent end. 


rors of the 20th century. Technology may 
have changed its appearance in the last few 
years, and the people using it are a far cry 
from the German Stormtroopers of 1918, but 
the sub-machine gun of today is still the same 
handy package of firepower first seen over 70 
years ago. 


` 


Combat, 
omparisor 


° 
Uzi 
Like the'Ingram, the Uzi has been adopted by 
Hollywood, which tends to hide the fact that it is one of 
he most successful sub-machine guns ever built 

Born out of the turmoil of Israel's early days, the Uzi 
was designed by Lieutenant Uziel Gail. He copied the 
wraparound bolt and the pistol grip magazine housing 
rom the innovatory Czech vz 23, and produced a 
sturdy weapon that was easy to manufacture and could 
be relied on even in the most arduous conditions 

Uzis are used extensively by the highly efficient 
sraeli Defense Forces. The West German army is 
equipped with a version manufactured under licence by 
Fabrique Nationale in Belgium. Uzis have been widely 
exported. Many security organisations have chosen the 
weapon, most notably the Presidential protection 
agents of the US Secret Service 

The Mini-Uzi and Micro-Uzi are smaller versions 
of the standard weapon, designed to be suitable for 
concealment by police and security personnel. They 
retain all the characteristics which make the Uzi one of 
the best sub-machine guns available today 


Specification 

Uzi 

Calibre: 9-mm Parabellum 

Weight: 91b (loaded, with 32-round magazine) 
Length: 25in (17in with stock folded) 

Barrel length: 10.25in 

Muzzle velocity: 1,250ft per second 

Rate of fire (cyclic): 600 rounds per minute 
Magazine: 25-, 32-, or 40-round detachable box 
Users: military and police forces worldwide including 
Israel and West Germany 


| 8 | WEST GERMANY aaa 
Heckler und Koch MP5 


On 5 May 1980 the siege of the Iranian embassy in 
London was ended by the sinister black-clad figures of 
the SAS. Sharing the glare of publicity with the 
normally reclusive British troopers was their choice of 
weapon; the Heckler und Koch MP5 

Unlike most other sub-machine guns, the MP5 fires 
from a closed and locked bolt, using the same delayed 
blowback action as the successful G3 rifle. Although 
this makes it more expensive to produce and maintain 
than simpler guns, any disadvantage is offset by greatly 
increased safety and accuracy. This is why the MP5 is 
overwhelmingly the weapon of choice for the world’s 
elite Hostage Rescue Teams, and is widely used by 
other special operations units. 

Current models of the MP5 include the MP5A2 
with fixed plastic stock, the MP5A3 with a sliding 
metal strut stock, the MP5SD2 and MP5SD3, which 
are silenced versions of the same weapons, the very 
short MP5K, and the MP5KAT, which is a special 
version with no protrusions that is designed to be 
carried under clothing. 


Specification 

MP5A2 

Calibre: 9-mm Parabellum 

Weight: 6.55lb (loaded, with 30-round magazine) 
Length: 26.77in 

Barrel length: 8.86in 

Muzzle velocity: c. 1,100ft per second 

Rate of fire (cyclic): 800 rounds per minute 
Magazine: 15- or 30-round box 

Users: German Special Forces; numerous police and 
Special Forces worldwide 


The Uzi was one of the 
first SMGs to have a 
magazine in the pistol 
grip. This makes reloading 
at night easy, ‘hand 
finding hand’ being an 
instinctive ability. 


The MP5K is even smaller 
than the Mini Uzi, but in 
skilled hands is capable of 
accurate fire. The rotary 
rear sight is adjustable for 
windage. 


Although it is 


mechanically the same as 
the standard Uzi, the Mini 


“Uzi, at 36cm long and 


weighing 3.1kg, is smaller 


and has a higher rate of 
fire. 


The MP5K’s small 
magazine capacity of 15 
rounds does not 
encourage automatic fire 
but five three-round 


for a single engagement. 


bursts is enough capacity 


The arrangement of bolt, 
magazine and pistol grip 
means that the Mini Uzi 
has an exceptionally long 
barrel for such a short 


weapon. 


The Mini Uzi has the same 
sights as the standard Uzi, 
with a cut-out in the 
cocking handle to allow a 
clear view between front 
and rear. 


The barrel of the MP5K 
(below) is only 11.5cm i L 


The professionals’ vie 


: aa C a bit long in the tooth, ne 
When it first appeared, the Uzi 
cyclical rate of fire had everybody a 
It was so much faster than anything ti 
had been around before. But now w 
that sort of performance for granted 
“Its relative simplicity keeps it attra: 
for semi-pros, though. It’s much more 
forgiving than the Heckler — but that 
doesn’t mean you can drop it in the s 
and expect it to come up firing every 
as has sometimes been suggested!” 


Special Warfare Inst 


long, compared to the 
Mini Uzi’s barrel of 
19.7cm, but the MP5’s 
more complex mechanism 
allows it to be at least as 
accurate as the Israeli 
weapon. 


The ring foresight is a 
standard Heckler & Koch 
feature, but some MP5Ks 
have had them removed 
so as to allow snag-free 
carrying in clothing or a 
holster. 


The short barrel leaves 
little room for a foregrip, 
so forehand grip is added 
This gives the firer 
maximum control in all 
kinds of fire. 


, 


The professionals’ viev 


T MP5 is so typical a modern 
German product! It’s precision- 
engineered down to the knurling on th 
screw. The fit of every part to every ott 
perfect. You feel it every time you strip 
assemble the weapon. 

“But that, in itself, can cause problem 
Neglect it, leave it uncleaned after use 
drop it, leave it knocking around 
somewhere, and there’s a very good 
chance that it will fail on you.” 


Special Warfare Instru 


IN FOCUS E ihachine Guns 


WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT 
OF THE 


COUNTER REVOLUTIONARY 
WARFARE KIT 


Special Air Service 
teams choose their 
weapons very 
carefully - especially 
when engaged in the 
_ role of counter- 
revolutionary warfare. | 


Foresight Hand guard 
Hand guards are available 
in pressed steel and high 


impact plastic. 


Cocking lever cutout 


Cocking lever 
Barrel To make the weapon 
Lugs for barrel 
ttachments allow the 
MP5 to be fired with a 
dlank-firing adaptor. This 
ets the weapon fire on full 
automatic with training 
ammunition. 


ready, the cocking lever is 
pulled to the rear, which 
cocks the weapon, and is 
reieased to fly forward 
under spring pressure, 
chambering a round as it 
does so. 


The Heckler und Koch MP5 is the weapon 
of choice for modern anti-terrorist teams. 
Although it is more complex and more 
expensive than other sub-machine guns, 
the MPS is a highly accurate weapon in 
skilled hands. This makes it well suited for 
hostage rescue teams, who must make 
every shot count. 


Magazine 

Curved magazines 
replaced the original 
straight magazines on the 
MP5 to make feeding 
rounds easier. Both 15- 
and 30-round conventional 
double stack boxes are 
used. 


Bolt carrier 


Rotary aperture rearsight 

This is adjustable for windage and 
elevation, and different range settings 
can be dialled in by rotating the drum 
onto different apertures. 


Magazine release catch 


Trigger 


The SAS personal protection 
equipment (shown right) copes 
with a variety of threats, but 


prepared for anything, from 

raiding behind the lines to 
secret intervention all over the 
world. But since their dramatic vic- 
tory at the Iranian Embassy in 
London in 1980, they are best 
known for their anti-terrorist role. 


fT: elite soldiers of the SAS are 


Left: This sinister figure could be 
the last thing a terrorist sees. The 
equipment developed by the SAS 


for CRW and hostage rescue has 
been widely copied by other law 
enforcement agencies. The 
trooper carries stun grenades, a 
pistol, a sub-machine gun and a 
knife. The clothing is fire- 
resistant and he is wearing body 
armour. In addition to this basic 
kit the team would also be 
equipped with CS gas grenades, 
shotguns, sniper rifles and 
grenade launchers. 


They call it Counter Revolutionary 
Warfare (CRW), and deploy a care- 
fully selected range of weapons for 
such desperate close-quarter fight- 
ing. 
The battle must be won in 
minutes, if not seconds, or the ter- 
rorists will have time to murder 
their hostages. Weapons have to be 
deadly accurate but also short and 
handy: racing through cluttered 
rooms with a full-size rifle is a 
recipe for disaster. Ammunition 
must be powerful enough to kill the 
enemy but not so powerful that it 
could pass clean through or rico- 
chet, endangering innocent lives. 
The primary weapon of the SAS 
CRW teams is the German Heckler 
& Koch MP5 sub-machine gun. It’s 
an unusual SMG because its work- 
ing parts stop moving just before 
the weapon fires. In most sub- 


allows freedom of action. 


machine guns, a bolt travels for- 
ward inside, strips a round from the 
magazine and fires it all in one go. 
This movement alters, the balance 
of the gun and makes it difficult to 
aim steadily. By using the same 
system of operation employed in 
their rifles, H&K haye produced a 
much more accurate weapon. 


Soft-nosed devastation 

The ultra-modern MP5 fires 
9-mm Parabellum, a popular mili- 
tary cartridge introduced in 1903. 
In a short-range shootout it is 
devastating, particularly when 
using soft-nosed bullets. Although 
less effective than the American 
.45 bullet, because it is smaller, up 
to 30 rounds can be fitted in a maga- 
zine. SAS troopers carry three 
magazines and use the same type of 
ammunition in their pistols. 

Even the world’s most reliable 
SMG may jam or there may be no 
time to spare for a reload. So the 
SAS also carry the 13-shot Brown- 
ing HP35 pistol. It may be over 50 
years old, but it remains the 
standard sidearm of the British 
Army. Each trooper carries two 


magazines on his thigh and one in< 
elasticised wrist strap known as tl 
‘wristrocket’. 


Victim blinded 
For all the skill of the soldier 


the holed-up terrorist can still hay 


the odds stacked in his favour. Ba 
ricaded in a room, he can cover tł 
door or window and shoot dow 
anyone breaking in. The solution 
the ‘stun’ grenade or ‘flash-bang 
The noise is so loud it can perforat 
eardrums and the flash leaves a vi 
tim temporarily blinded. Deton: 
tion in a confined space like a roo: 
or airliner maximises the effect. 

gives the SAS trooper, ears pri 
tected and eyes shaded by his gz 
mask, a few seconds’ advantage 
And that is all he needs. 


Far left, main pic: Monday, 5 May 
1980. The SAS counter- 
revolutionary warfare team 
smashes its way into the Iranian 
Embassy at Princes Gate in 
London. With stun grenades and 
bursts of fire from their German 
machine pistols, they bring the 
Embassy siege to a dramatic 
conclusion. 


m Sling swivel 
A double loop adjustable 
slip is usually fitted, 
which allows the Stock variations 


weapon to hang This fixed stock is 
securely across the usually used for police 
chest ready for instant duty and special 

use while both hands operations in Northern 
are free for abseiling, Ireland. For CRW the 


SAS uses either the 
telescoping stock 
version, the MP5A1, or 
the MP5K with no stock 
at all. 


climbing etc. 


— Sear 
In automatic fire the sear 
holds the hammer down 
just long enough for the 
breech to close. The cyclic 
rate of fire is about 800 
rounds per minute, or 13 
rounds per second. 


Helmet 

The National Plastics AC 
100/1 ballistic composite 
helmet provides an 
advanced head 
protection system for 
special forces. It is made 
up from layers of 
ballistic cloth and will 
protect the head from 
blows, falling masonry 
and a variety of small- 
arms fire. 


Avon Industrial 
Polymers SF 10 
respirator 

The SF 10 was designed 
specifically for special 
forces use in internal 
security operations. It 
offers high levels of 
protection against 
incapacitating agents 
with low breathing 
resistance. There are 
two canister mounts, 
allowing two canisters to 
be used or one canister 
in combination with an 
air escape bottle. The 
tough eyepieces have 
detachable anti-flash 
outsert lenses. 


Stun grenades 
usually blow out all 
the lights, so this 
torch is vital for 
target acquisition 
in a darkened 
room full of smoke. 
The torch has a 
grip switch pad on 
the pistol grip so it 
can be switched 
on to take the shot 
and then instantly 
released, so it is 
difficult for the 
terrorist to pinpoint 
the position of the 
trooper in the 


room. 
Heckler & Koch. The Armourshield 
MP5 SMG GPV/25 armoured vest 


Will protect the wearer 
from grenade fragments 
and small-arms fire. It 
comprises a ceramic 
contoured plate front 
and back and a layered 
Kevlar fragmentation 
vest providing all-round 
cover, including high 
under the arms, so the 
trooper is not exposed 
when returning fire. A 
blunt trauma shield is 
built into the armour. 


This weapon is 
ideal for close- 
quarter battle. It is 
light, short, easy to 
handle and e 
accurate. While 
9-mm Parabellum 
is not particularly 
deadly, the 
probability of 
multiple hits on a 
terrorist make up 
for the individual 
bullets’ lack of 
ballistic efficiency. 


Fire-retardant suit 
This GD Specialist 
Supplies fire-retardant 
body protection system 
will provide a high 
degree of protection 
from flash blast and heat 
injury caused by fire or 
by explosion or 
incendiary devices. 


9-mm 
Browning 
magazines 

The instant back- 
up weapon of all 
team members is 
usually the 9-mm 
Browning High 
Power pistol, 
although 
individuals are free 
to choose their 
model of Browning 
or another pistol 
altogether if they 


a 


SPECIAL FORCES 
Sub-Machine Guns 


IN FOCU 


Foresight Barrel Slide 9-mm Parballum cartridge Trigger lever Firing pin Rear sight 
Forced up by the trigger, this 
pushes against the sear lever, | 


which releases the hammer. 


Sear lever 


JANANAAnGARRGANGN ANDANT S | 
Hietarinta 


Hammer 
The pistol can safely 


Slide stop be carried ‘cocked 

and locked’, with the 

ard > hammer back and the 

forward after it has been aati i: 

forced to the rear by the 

expanding gases 

produced by firing a 

cartridge, or when the Trigger 


slide is manually pulled Pivots on its top front edge so 
back to chamber the the rear rises as you pull the 
first round. trigger. 


Magazine safety 

This prevents the weapon 
firing a round in the 
chamber if the magazine 
has been removed. 


Even the best of weapons can go wrong occasionally, so your 
choice of back-up weapon is important. SAS troopers carry the 
Browning High Power pistol in addition to their sub-machine 
guns. Although an old design, it holds 13 hard-hitting 9-mm 
rounds and in skilled hands it is a highly accurate and effective 
weapon. Most important of all, in more than 50 years of service 
it has proved to be a gun you can rely on. 


Magazine 

The Browning High Power 
was one of the first of the 
large capacity handguns, 
with a 13-round double- 
row magazine. 


ne SAS squadron is perma- 

nently assigned to Counter 

Revolutionary Warfare 
(CRW) and hostage rescue. Each of 
the regiment’s squadrons serves in 
turn, ensuring that every trooper 
has experience in the field and can 
be called on if more men are re- 
quired. The CRW squadron, known 
as the Special Purpose team, has 
four operational troops, each with 
one officer and 15 men, divided into 
four-man teams that are further 
divided into two pairs. 

The tactics used are based on 
conventional military house-clear- 
ing techniques. Superb marksman- 
ship and team co-ordination is 
necessary to instantly identify and 


eliminate threats hidden amongst 
hostages, often in darkness or in 
smoke-filled rooms. 


“Room clear!” 

Typically, one pair will enter a 
room, covered by the second pair. 
Tossing in stun grenades, the first 
pair will make their entry rapidly 
along a pre-planned route. Once 
they report the room is secure the 
second pair move through to the 
next room. At no time should any 
member of the team be exposed to 
fire without his partner being able 
to instantly return accurate fire. 

The SAS was the first to develop 
stun grenades, which rely on flash, 
smoke and sound to neutralise ter- 


A four-man entry team goes in. Note the variety of 
weapons - Heckler & Koch MP5k, Mini Uzi, Browning 
pistols with 20-round magazines fitted, and one .45 Colt 


government auto pistol! 


rorists without seriously injuring 
hostages. 

Each team has a specific task in 
an operation, from the surveillance 
specialists who find out everything 
they can about a target before an 
assault, through the containment 
and sniper teams that provide 
security during an assault, to the 
assault teams themselves. 
Although each man has been 
trained to fulfil a particular special- 
ized role, in practice most SAS 
troopers can perform any of the 
tasks if necessary. 


Abseiling 

Rather than dropping a 
rope down the side of a 
building before he 
assaults, the trooper 
keeps the rope in a bag 
suspended by his foot to 
avoid giving the enemy 
advance warning by 
flashing a black rope past 
the window. 


_ COUNTER REVOLUTIONARY 
: WARFARE KIT ~~ co ae 


high-velocity rifle rounds is 
only worn by the last two 
men in the team, as they 
are most likely to take 
rounds - terrorist speed of 
CRW (Counter = reaction is reckoned not to 
Revolutionary Warfare) entry be fast enough to catch 
team consists of four men, — a thefirst two men in, All 
like an infantry fire team. ` the team are protected 
Each man has his own . 2 from low-velocity 
specific tasks within the j A weapons such as pistols 
team and is armed and z s SMGs and shotguns ; 
equipped to do a highly i 
specialised job. 


Pump-action shotgun 
These (manufactured by 
Winchester and 
Remington) are popular 
choices for use at S 
quarters in a house 
emergency, the sh 

can be used to blow 
hinges and locks on doors 
in order to gain entry 

can also fire a variety c 
ammo: buckshot - six or 
eight lead balls per shot 
deadly at close range 
solid rifled slug, or ever 
CS gas 


Load-carrying assault 
vest 

This is usually 
manufactured to the 
individual's specification. 
Kit carried varies from 
stun grenades, aircrew 
knives for cutting through 
abseil rope in an 
emergency, ammunition, 
and entry kit such as cut- 
down sledgehammers and 
bolt cutters. 


Climbing harness 
A lightweight climbing 
ess is worn beneath 
dy armour. This is a 
bination of a sit 
supporting the 
d a chest 
ich prevents 
r ending up 
own if things go 
rness 
strap at the 
neck which 
d to drag or 
ier out of 
he become 


le lies 


he He- 
of choi 
Althouc 
2xpens 
he MP. 
skilled 
ostagi 
very S 


ith low-powe 
ammunition the v 
almost noi 
combat 


gunfire is not appre 


kit th 
equip 
shotg 
grena 


The S6 respirator 

This gives the wearer complete 
protection from riot control 
gases and chemical agents. The 
respirator is standard issue in 
the British Army. The filter 
contains activated charcoal t 
combines with any chemical 
agent present in the air and will 
last for at least 24 hours in a 
contaminated environment. 
These respirators were used 
the SAS attack on the Iranian 
embassy 


Pistol 

The Browning High Po 
potent, ac te hand 
skill 

been modified, with P. 
rubberised non-s 
adjustable sights. 


Magazines 
Both the MP5 and the Browning 
fi nm Parabellum 
ammunition. The sub-machine 
gun is generally used with 30- 
round magazines. The SAS will 
rarely fire long bursts, being 
trained to ‘double-tap’ pairs o 
rounds with phenomenal 

ac 


Stun grenades 

Stun grenades were largely an 
SAS invention. Most of the 
energy of their explosion comes 
out in a tremendous burst of 
light and sound. This is non- 
lethal, but will stun anybody for 
the vital few seconds nece 


Sub-machine gun 
The type of firing done by the 
SAS calls for a very accurate 
weapon, SAS troopers are 

ined to enter a darkened or 
smoke-filled room, identify a 
hostile target instantly and deal 
with him without hitting 
panicked hostages in between. 
Any apon which can help 
them achieve that sort of 
accuracy is a blessing, and the 
Heckler & Koch MP5 is one of 
the most accurate you can get 


ere 
E Kisi 


BODY ARMOUR 


Armourshield GPV/25 
armoured vest 

Velcro Blunt trauma 
fasteners liner 


Ceramic 
contoured plate 


Keviar 
Groin panel fragmentation vest 


Below: The hard armour vest is 
designed to stop high-velocity 
armour-piercing rifle rounds, as 
long as they hit the ceramic plate. 
The rest of the vest will stop low- 
velocity bullets and fragments. 
The blunt trauma shield absorbs 
the energy from the bullet: the 
model (inset) shows the effect if a 
.357 Magnum pistol bullet shot 
through a vest into Plasticine both 
with and without a trauma shield. 
Impressive stuff. 


National Plastics AC 100/1 ballistic 


composite helmet 


Ballistic- resistant 


Energy-absorbent 


composite structure 


Natural fabrics in all 
skin contact areas 


Above: The protective headgear 
will stop low-velocity projectiles, 
as will the shield, which will 
happily absorb multiple hits while 
the shield man fires back through 
the slot. When moving, the shield 
man should always be covered by 
his oppo. 


Left: The shield has taken fire from 
close range. The arm is protected 
by a blunt trauma shield. 


Below: The Browning High Power 
is still the favourite for the job. The 
one in the foreground is a target 
version with a longer barrel and 
target sights. 


5 May 1980. The black-clad figures 
smashed their way into the Iranian 
Embassy in London. In full view of 
the TV cameras, Britain’s elite 
SAS troopers were about to justify 
their reputation as the best 
hostage rescue team in the world. 


Above: SAS troopers cover the 
outside of the Embassy as the 
assault teams go in. If the 
terrorists try to flee to safety, 
security teams like this ensure that 
they won't get far. 


Right: A police marksman, 
covering the SAS assault on the 
front of the building, watches the 
escape of BBC sound man Sim 
Harris as explosions and gunfire 
erupt from within the Embassy. 


EYE WITNESS 


“I put my back against the door. The windows had been 
covered throughout the siege but | could see a chink of 
daylight. | peeped through the shutters. To my right was a man 
dressed like a frogman. Black mask, black uniform and boots. 
He said, ‘Get down, get down!’ | lay down flat. He kicked the 
windows in and threw two crackers in. He was followed by two 
more. | shouted, ‘Get in there, lads, and get them’.” 

Harris crawled out onto the balcony to escape the smoke and 
gas. He heard a voice from below. 

“That's Harris, that’s Harris. Stay flat, stay flat.’ It came from 
a man with a gun, behind a wall.” 

Beckoned across to another balcony, Harris was taken into an 
office, from where: 

“| was thrown out of the building from one man to another in 
a chain. They got hold of us and threw us out of the back. We 
were tied up with locking straps, and told not to say a word. | 
thought the soliders might not be able to identify the hostages. | 
saw them trying to decide about one gunman. | shouted, ‘There 
is no doubt, he is a terrorist!’ He was taken away. 

“At first, | did not know what was going on. | did not know 
that it was the SAS. | knew that they must be a crack 
commando squad. | would like to tell the soldiers, ‘Thank you 
for my life. God knows what would have happened in the 
embassy if you had not come in as you did.’” 

Sim Harris, BBC sound engineer:hostage. 


In May 1980, 
inside the Iranian 
embassy, SMGs 
burst onto the 
world stage in 
the hands of the 
professionals - 
Britain’s SAS. 


he terrorist leader put down 

the telephone. As far as he 

was concerned the siege of 
the Iranian Embassy in London 
was over. The British ~ 
government had agreed to his 
terms: he and his group were to 
be escorted to Heathrow and on 
to an airliner to fly to freedom. 
Then came the sound of breaking 
glass. One terrorist went to find 
out what was going on. He went 
out of sight round a corner, and 
there was a sudden burst of 
gunfire. A magazine of 9-mm 
rounds from the H&K MP5 sub- 
machine gun in the hands of a 
black-clad SAS trooper had almost 
cut him in half. His siege was 
over. 


Patience snapped 

For six days in the spring of 
1980 the staff of the Iranian 
Embassy had been held hostage 
by six Arab terrorists. The 
gunmen were demanding 
autonomy for the Arab-speaking 
Province of Khurzistan in Iran, 
where, they claimed, their 
countrymen were being unfairly 
treated by the government of 
Ayatollah Khomeini. The hostages 


SAS troopers on the roof of the 
Embassy prepare to go down the 
rear of the building on ropes, from 
where they will smash their way in 
on two levels. 


taken in London included four 
Britons, one man employed by the 
Embassy, two BBC men who had 
been applying for visas to visit 
Iran, and PC Trevor Lock, a 
member of the police Diplomatic 
Protection Group. Five hostages 
had been released during the 
course of the siege, but 20 
remained in captivity on Sunday 4 
May. The next day, Bank Holiday 
Monday, found 16 men and four 
women still held hostage. Then 
the terrorists’ patience snapped. 


A hostage dies 

Fed up with the delaying tactics 
of the British government, the 
terrorists murdered the Embassy 
Press Officer at 1.30pm. The 
body was dumped outside the 
front door and the chilling 
announcement made that one 
hostage would be shot every 45 
minutes until the British gave in. 
Letting the terrorists succeed was 
out of the question: the only 
option was to storm the building 
and free the hostages. 

Although surveillance devices, 
poked through the walls from 
adjacent buildings, had pinpointed 
where most of the hostages were 
being held, no-one could be 
certain where each terrorist and 
each innocent civilian was. Some 
of the terrorists were holding 
guns on the hostages. Somehow, 
they had to be dealt with so 
quickly that they would not have 
the time to shoot their prisoners. 
. The motto of the SAS is ‘Who 
dares wins’, and the attack they 
had prepared demanded a very 
special kind of daring. 


Two teams 

The main assault was launched 
from the roof where, on the very 
first day of the siege, SAS men 
had examined the squat chimneys 
and decided that it was possible to 
abseil — sail down on ropes — 
down the back of the building and 
smash into the Embassy through 
the ground- and first-floor 
windows. Simultaneously, another 
team would move from the front 
balcony of a neighbouring house 
on to the front balcony of the 
Embassy and break into the 
Chargé d’Affaires’ office on the 
first floor. The two groups would 
then converge on the second-floor 
rooms where the majority of the 
hostages were believed to be 
held. However, the windows 
through which the SAS planned t 


In the Iranian Embassy one SAS man hit a terrorist with all 30 rounds from his MP5. 


enter the building had been 
armour-plated to protect the 
Embassy staff from attack! Within 
hours of the siege beginning, SAS 
men had been poring over plans of 
the building, studying the layout 
until they knew it by heart. 
Looking at photographs, they 
memorised the faces of the known 
hostages: once inside the building, 
they would have to make split- 
second decisions that would spell 
life or death for the occupants. 


A hitch in time 

Military operations seldom go 
exactly according to plan, and the 
storming of the Iranian Embassy 
was no exception. The first hitch 
came when one of the abseiling 
team attacking the back of the 
building accidentally put his boot 
through a third-floor window on 
the way down. The noise alerted 
the terrorist leader on the 
telephone, and sent one of his 
group to investigate. He drew a 
Walther P.38 automatic pistol but 
did not notice the powerful figure 
of PC Lock follow him. As the 
whole building suddenly 
resounded to the noise of stun 
grenades, the terrorist went into 
the Ambassador’s office and saw 
the two SAS men climbing in 
through the armoured window, 
which had been smashed by pre- 
prepared explosives. He aimed his 
pistol but was brought down by a 
flying rugby tackle from PC Lock. 
A violent struggle ensued as the 
policeman tried to draw the 
revolver he had managed to keep 
hidden throughout the siege. 
Then the SAS men were inside, 
and one shouted ‘Trevor! Leave 
off!’. Lock rolled away. The 
trooper fired his MP5, and the 
terrorist was shot dead. 


Another dead terrorist 

The troopers Lock had helped 
out were the second of three pairs 
abseiling down the back of the 
building. The first pair landed in 
the back garden and blew in the 
windows. Racing for the staircase 
they encountered one terrorist 
lurking by the front door, shot him 
down and charged upstairs. 
Hurtling across the landing they 
cornered the terrorist leader in a 
secretary’s office and emptied two 
full magazines into him. 

But one of the troopers was in 
trouble. Before the assault it was 
realised that they had not brought 
enough climbing rope, and the 
balance had to be made up with 
different rope bought in London. 
But under the strain it ravelled 
into a knot, leaving him swinging 
short of his target. The CS gas 
canisters flung into the Embassy 


created a dense cloud of choking 
smoke to add to the terrorists’ 
problems, but they also set fire to 
the heavy curtains. The 
unfortunate trooper was dangling 
suspended in the flames until the 
men on the roof cut his rope. He 
dropped into the garden, picked 
himself up and dashed inside. 
Upstairs on the second floor the 
terrorists realised what was 
happening. Their bluff had been z 
called. Two of them promptly -F 


The Assault 


Trigger-happy terrorists 
The three terrorists guarding the male 


hostages started to shoot them when = 
they heard firing downstairs. They killed = i r 
one man and injured another when CS S EI - 


gas and stun grenades were lobbed into E 
the room. Discarding their weapons and = | ine | F 
trying to merge with their victims, they f t 
were caught and shot dead by the SAS. 


Explosive entry 
Two SAS men blow 
in the armoured 
glass of the office 
window with plastic 
explosive. BBC 
journalist Sim Harris 
is bundled out to 
safety. 


Sweep of ground floor 
Right: The SAS men entering 
the rear of the embassy from 
the ground floor passed 
through the library. They met a 
terrorist at the foot of the 
stairs, killed him and checked 
that the rest of the ground 
floor was empty. 


Cornered and shot 

Left: One terrorist followed 
escaping BBC man Sim Harris. 
Harris got on to the balcony on 
the front of the building but 
the terrorist was cornered by 
the SAS and shot to death. 


This cutaway shows how the SAS attacked the Iranian 
Embassy. One team attacked from the front, breaking in 
through the first-floor windows. Other two-man teams 
abseiled down the back of the building and entered on the 
ground and first floors. The inset drawings show each 
stage of the 10-minute gun battle that followed. 


f Surviving terrorist 

i The female hostages were 
being guarded by one 
terrorist on the landing. 
When the SAS attacked he 
rushed inside the room and 
hid. He was eventually 
bundled downstairs with the 
prisoners and only identified 
when all survivors were 
lying in the garden. He was 
the only terrorist to survive. 


Abseiled descent 

One of the two pairs of SAS 
men that abseiled down the 
back of the building dropped 
on to the rear balcony and 
broke through the window. 


Blown entry 

The other pair descended to 
ground level and blew their 
way into the library before 


floor. 


Roll and shoot 

PC Trevor Lock rugby-tackled one 
of the terrorists sent by their 
leader to investigate the noises at 
the rear of the building. He was 
grappling with the terrorist when 
an SAS man arrived on the first 
floor. He ordered Lock to roll clear 
and killed the terrorist. 


clearing the embassy’s ground 


machine-gunned the male 
hostages sitting on the floor in the 
telex room: the Assistant Press 
Attaché was killed, the Chargé 
d’Affaires was hit in the face and 
legs but survived. The doorman 
had a very lucky escape when a 
50-pence piece in his trouser 
pocket stopped a bullet from 
inflicting a very nasty wound 
indeed. He was then knocked to 
the floor by a smoke grenade that 
flew in through the window and 
struck him in the chest. A 
concussion grenade followed, 
stunning many of the hostages as 
well as breaking the morale of the 
terrorists. In an abrupt change of 
heart they threw some guns out 
of the window, perhaps with the 
idea of saving themselves by 

; pretending to be hostages. But 
seconds later, the black-suited 
SAS troopers burst into the room, 
identified them and killed them 
with bursts from their sub- 
machine guns. 


Double-checked 


Only one terrorist survived: left 
to guard the women hostages, he 
divested himself of weapons and, 
with the hostages, was searched 
and swiftly bundled downstairs 
and into the garden. Except for 
PC Lock, everyone brought out of 
the Embassy by the SAS found 
himself lying face down on the 
back lawn to be double-checked. 
The hidden terrorist was 
unmasked, yanked to his feet and 
dragged away. In little over 10 
minutes, all but one of the 
hostages had been rescued alive 
thanks to the incredible speed and 
efficiency of the SAS. 


In a smoke- and flame-filled building there is no time to check on the 
identities of hostages or terrorists, so anybody who is not fighting is 
hustled outside at top speed and secured on the ground until they can 
be identified. 


Getting the very best out of a sub-machine gun 
means knowing exactly what you’re doing. 


veryone knows how soldiers fire sub- 

machine guns. They spray bullets from 

the hip in long bursts that produce great 
sheets of muzzle flash. Chuck Norris can even 
manage one in each hand. Unfortunately, the 
reality is very different. Using an SMG like 
this would get its owner killed. Sub-machine 
guns were the first automatic weapons to 
weigh about the same as a rifle — and their 
ability to fire on full auto has remained fixed in 
film-makers’ brains ever since. In fact, unless 
the target is at very close range, the SMG is 
fired from the shoulder. It is used rather like a 
shotgun: keep both eyes open to rapidly 
acquire targets while concentrating on the 
foresight. 


1 If the target is over 10 metres away, 
soldiers know they are unlikely to hit it with 
a burst shot from the hip. They shoulder the 
SMG and squeeze off an aimed shot. 


2 Against targets within 10 metres the 
SMG is carried in the underarm assault 
position. It can then be swung toward 
targets as they appear, hitting them with a 
short, controlled burst. Long bursts of more 
than five rounds are usually a waste of 
ammunition. 


3 As they bring the SMG up to fire, well 
trained troops do not look at the target — 
they concentrate on their front sight 
instead. 


4 It is vital for soldiers to keep their 
balance so that they can respond 
immediately to a new threat at close 
quarters: it is hard to pivot fast and stay 
upright with crossed legs! 


5 Soldiers look ‘through’ cover rather than 
straight at it — they don’t expect the enemy 
to stand up in the open like a target on a 
range. 


6 Experienced men never turn their backs 
on cover they have not checked out. 


7 Corners and windows are treated with 
great care. Turning sharply around them 
leaves soldiers no time to react to an enemy 
lying in wait. 


8 Troops do not get any closer than they 
need to. If they are confident of hitting the 
target at 10 metres, there is no point getting 
within arm’s reach. 


9 Knowledge of malfunction drills is critical. 
Even the best weapons will have a stoppage 
from time to time. Stopping to fiddle with 
the gun in the open is a non-starter — the 
first priority is to get under cover before 
sorting out the problem. 


10 Even the most experienced soldiers 
cannot accurately judge how many rounds 
they have fired in the heat of action. They 
change magazines after five short bursts to 
avoid running out of ammunition at the 
wrong moment. 


Except in special circumstances 
you should always fire a sub- 
machine gun from the shoulder 
with the stock extended. This is 
the only way to hit the target, 
unless you are exceptionally 
skilled or have arms and wrists 
like a gorilla! 


HANDLING DRILLS 


Special Forces troops in counter- 
revolutionary warfare and hostage 
rescue units must be masters of their 
weapons. But the foundation of such 
skill is good training and the correct 
application of basic weapons 
handling. 


Normal safety precautions 
1 Pick up weapon, ensuring that it is pointing in a 
safe direction. 


2 Set safety catch, keeping finger outside trigger 
guard, well away from trigger. 


3 Remove magazine. 
4 Roll weapon to one side (so that any cartridge in 
chamber is not ejected into face); cock weapon, 


and hold cocking handle to rear. Inspect chamber 
through ejection port to ensure it is clear. 


5 Let bolt forward under control. Do not release it; if 
repeated too often it can damage the bolt head. 


6 Set safety, fire off action if necessary, set weapon 
down. 


Load and make ready 


1 Soldiers always ensure that the weapon is pointing 
safely downrange, keeping their finger outside the 
trigger guard. 


British technique: 
2 Insert loaded meer Check magazine is 
securely engaged. 


3 Set safety and cock weapon. Note: some SMGs 
cannot be cocked with the safety on, so set safety 
after cocking in these cases. 

US technique: 

2 Pull cocking handle back with left hand, and let 
forward under control. 

3 Lock bolt with safety catch. 


4 Insert loaded oo Check magazine is 
securely engaged. 


Underarm assault position 


1 Only used for close-range combat, under 10 
metres. 


2 Butt is placed just inside armpit. Both elbows 
should be hard against body. 


3 Soldiers take a stable stance, leaning forward 
slightly with a pace between feet. They. push 
forward on the weapon with their controlling 
hand, pulling back with the left hand. 


4 The strongest, or master, shooting eye should be 
directly over axis of barrel. 


5 There is a tendency to shoot high from this 
position, so they aim low. 


6 They concentrate on target; watching where the 
bullets strike and adjusting burst in to target. 


Stoppage dr 
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If weapon no longer fires, hit base of magazine 
hard, recock weapon and fire. This is a combat 
measure, and should not be done in training. 


If that does not work, ‘cock and look’. Pull back 
cocking handle and check chamber. 


If there are no rounds in magazine or chamber, 
reload. 


If there is a displaced round or empty case in 
working parts, tip weapon and shake the 
obstructing item out. 


If a live round is stuck in chamber, take out 
magazine, fire weapon, and replace magazine. 


Cock and fire. 


If an empty case has jammed in chamber, throw 
sub-machine gun at enemy and draw pistol. 


TACTICS ictitechine Cons 


Shooting while standing 
1 Always shoot with stock extended, which means 
always carry weapon that way. 


2 Always engage safety catch when carrying 
weapon. 


3 Stand with pace between the feet, weight slightly 
forward. As with a rifle, placing cheek on the stock 
when firing helps get a better sight picture. 


4 Right, or controlling, hand should be as high up 
pistol grip as is possible and comfortable. The 
closer the controlling hand is to the axis of the 
barrel, the more accurate is the shooting. 


5 Left hand should always be in the fore end, not 
gripping magazine. Index finger under barrel 
pointing towards the target helps with instinctive 
aiming. 


6 Keep hands well away from ejection port and 
muzzle, especially when firing bursts. 


Movement in pairs in buildings 

1 Use underarm assault position. Keep well 
balanced. Do not slide along walls: rubbing noises 
can give position away to enemies. 


2 Do not move along centre of corridors; an enemy 
will instinctively fire along that axis. 


3 Cover and movement is essential. While one man 
moves the other should always be ready to 
provide instant covering fire. Clear every room 
along the way. Never pass in front of internal 
windows: crawl beneath them. 


4 Do not go upstairs if you can get up the outside of 
a building. It is hard to throw grenades accurately 
upwards, so fight from the top down. 


If you have to go upstairs, cover and 
movement is essential. While one man 
moves, the other covers any openings or 
watches the top of the stairwell. Remember, 
it is much easier for an enemy to roll a 
grenade down on you than for you to toss 
one up. 


Entering doorways 

1 Check from hinges whether door opens inwards or 
outwards. Team member number one moves to 
the door while number two covers him. Do not 
stand in front of door; keep to one side. 


2 Number one fires a three- to five-round burst 
through door from kneeling position. 


3 Prepare a grenade. Number one pushes door 
open with base of grenade while number two 
covers him. As soon as number one can see any of 
room, he tosses grenade. If number two is able to 
he also tosses a grenade into opposite corner of 
room. 


4 After grenades explode, assault team enters room 
fast, one going left and one going right. Short 
bursts are fired into any enemy in the room, or 
into cupboards or furniture behind which an 
enemy could hide. Always shoot low rather than 
high. When room is clear, one team member 
covers room while the other covers next entry 
point. At call ‘Room Clear’ the next assault team 
moves through. 


Shooting from cover 


1 Cover should provide protection from both fire 
and view: being hidden from sight is not enough if 
cover will not stop a bullet. 


2 Car bodies provide protection from pistol rounds 
and shotguns, but will not stop rifle bullets. Engine 
block, wheels and tyres provide additional 
protection, so fire from behind a wheel. Do not 
fire from under vehicle, as a shot through the tank 
could spread burning petrol all over the place. 


3 Lying down cuts mobility and speed or reaction: 
never engage at close range from the prone 
position. 


4 Stand well back from hard cover: too close and 
near misses could ricochet into the face. 


5 When firing from standing position behind cover, 
rest barrel where left hand would normally be. Left 
hand should be around magazine. 


When using the wheel of a vehicle as cover, 
remember that an enemy can see under the 
vehicle. Try to get all of your body behind 
the wheel, and instead of spreading your 
legs in the normal prone position, cross one 
leg over the other. 


TERRORIST 


HOLD UP! 


How would you handle the situation? 


BRIEFING 


Bursting through the smoke created by their own 
grenades, a hostage rescue team swings into deadly 
action. But how would you mount such an attack? 
And what techniques should you use in a situation 
where deadly force is required to stop terrorists, but 
at the same time injury to innocent hostages must be 
avoided? What would you do? 


An unknown number of terrorists have 
seized a shop in the High Street, taking the 
staff and customers hostage. They've 
contacted the local radio station, demanding 
that fellow terrorists in prison be freed and 
delivered to the airport, where a plane must 
be laid on to take them all to a country of 
their choice. They threaten to kill the 
hostages if the authorities fail to comply with 
their demands. Even as the negotiations 
start, the civil authorities call in a military 
counter-revolutionary warfare team to plan 
an assault to rescue the hostages should it 
be necessary. 


Operational planning 


You are given the task of planning the 
assault on the shop. Do you intend to: 


A Create a diversion at the back of the 
building to draw terrorist attention, 
before mounting a frontal assault? 

B Make a lot of noise outside the shop 
as your helicopters drop an assault 
team onto the top of the building? 

C Find out as much as you can about 
what is happening inside the shop 
and make a plan only when you have 
some accurate information? 


ANSWER: No military action should be taken 
without intelligence. Modern surveillance 
devices will enable you to determine the 
whereabouts in the building of the hostages 
and the terrorists, from which you can make 
your plan. Overt military action, such as using 
armoured vehicles, will put the terrorists on 
guard at the very least, and at worst will give 
them time to kill the hostages. Surprise is 
your biggest weapon: highly trained assault 
teams in a lightning assault will usually give 
you your best chance to take the terrorists 
and save the hostages. A helicopter assault 
could be one of your options, but that makes 
a lot of noise, and cuts the element of 
surprise. Your main assault weapons will be 
sub-machine guns, which will give you 
maximum firepower in a handy package, with 
pistols as reserve firearms. You should use 
stun grenades in the first stage of any 
assault, to disorient the terrorists 
momentarily. 


COMBAT TRAINING MANUAL — 


2 Immediate action 

The negotiations break down, and a 
shot is heard from within the building. 
You are ordered to mount the assault. 
Do you: 


A Wait until there is proof that a 
hostage has been killed? 

B Make a frontal assault, trusting to 
speed to get you into the building 
before more hostages are hurt? 

C Make an assault from a number of 
different directions, typically 
through walls, windows, ceilings, or 
rear entrances? 


ANSWER: A simultaneous assault from 
different directions is indicated. Before 
making any move, the assault teams will have 
familiarised themselves with the layout of the 
building from plans, and run through the 
assault in a similar building many times in 
order to identify any potential snags. The 
actual break-in can be effected by anything 
from sledgehammers to shaped explosive 
charges. The entry will be preceded by stun 
grenades, and the four-man assault teams 
will go in pairs, sub-machine guns at the 
ready. Whichever man is moving is covered 
at all times by his partner, and both are ready 
to shoot at the first sign of hostile activity. 


5 Evacuation 
You have found the hostages, alive but 
quite naturally frightened. Do you: 


A Reassure them that they are safe 
now? 

B Tell them to follow you and lead 
them out of the building? 

C Cover them with your sub-machine 
gun, and as soon as possible secure 
them and bundle them from hand to 
hand out of the building? 


ANSWER: You should treat the hostages as 
potentially hostile. It is unlikely that you will 
be able to account for all the terrorists 
mmediately, and some may have hidden 
themselves among the hostages. If the siege 
has gone on for a long time, the hostages will 
be prone to the ‘Stockholm Syndrome’. This 
s a psychological state where they will 
dentify with their captors, and might not 
point out the terrorists in their midst. If you try 
to lead them out, you could get a shot in the 
back, or the terrorist might commit suicide 
with a grenade. Cover them, secure them, get 
them to safety as fast as possible. Then you 
can go about identifying them, and 
reassuring-the hostages. 


Hostage rescue techniques are usually based on 
standard military drills, but with significant 
differences. What you want at the end of the 
operation is live hostages, whereas military 
house-clearing is designed to kill or disable 
everybody in an enemy-held house. Nevertheless, 
military skills are essential. The weapons of 
choice for Britain’s SAS are the Heckler & Koch 
MP5 sub-machine gun, with the Browning High 
Power 9-mm pistol as a back-up. 


3 Room clear 


You enter a room, which appears to be 
empty. Do you: 


A Dash across to the other side, and 
prepare to toss stun grenades into 
the next room? 

B Shoot under tables, into cupboards 
and behind furniture, before 
continuing on to the next room? 

C Check for hostiies under tables, in 
cupboards, behind furniture, at all 
times having your sub-machine gun 
ready to fire, before moving on to the 
next room? 


ANSWER: You should always check a room 
thoroughly before declaring it clear. Hostage 
rescue teams tend to use standard military 
house-clearing techniques, but with 
important differences. Where an ordinary 
soldier is fighting through a house, he will use 
high-explosive grenades and will shoot into 
possible enemy hiding places in a room. On a 
rescue mission, there is always the safety of 
the hostages to consider, so you use stun 
grenades, and you check potential hiding 
places without shooting. You have to be 
ready for instant action, however, as if an 
enemy is there you have to get him before he 
gets you. Once the room is clear, you yell out 
‘Room Clear’ and the other half of the four- 
man team, which has been covering you and 
your partner, moves through to the next 
room. You are now the covering element. 


caused by your grenades. Do you: 


A Try to identify him? 
B Challenge him? 
C Shoot him? 


ANSWER: As with many military actions, 
there are no hard and fast rules. As a 
member of an assault team, you know where 
your fellow team members are. You know the 
routes the other teams will be using to come 
through the building. Hostages are unlikely to 
be moving about the building, so anyone else 
upright and apparently armed is likely to be a 
terrorist. If there is time you might just shout 
a challenge, but that will depend on the 
situation and on whether the terrorists are 
putting up any kind of a fight. The odds are 
that you will simply shoot, and when you do 
shoot you will shoot to kill. The ideal is to 
‘double tap’, or fire two bullets into that 
target, but if you are in a hurry you will simply 
fire a burst, just to make sure he stays down. 


4 Reaction 
A figure, carrying what appears to be a 
weapon, looms through the smoke 
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